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WRITING ARTS 


The tricky part of arts reporting is deciding 
how to cover it. There is no question that it ought 
to be covered. 


Lacking a better model, we tend to imitate the 
mainstream press. Aping the commercial media is 
the same as ¢he Link sports section covering bowl- 
ing tournaments. We can do better. 


Cover the obscure and the local. It is your 
responsibility to do what the commercial press 
refuses to do. This doesn’t mean you have to flatter 
mediocrity either. To small struggling artists, con- 
structive criticism is as valuable as a compliment- 
ing review. (Well this may not always be the case, 
but we do have more freedom here to say what we 
think than in the mainstream press. Take advan- 
tage of it.) 


Cover a broad spectrum. Don’t limit yourself to 
your personal tastes. Learn to be critical (or sup- 
portive) of culture as a whole, rather than just 
what is familiar. 


Preview is better than review. Writing concert 
reviews are a bit like thumbing your nose at read- 
ers, like saying “I was at this concert and it was 
awesome and you weren’t.” There are of course 
some exceptions, like when a band is returning 
soon or a play is ongoing, but for the most part, 
previews are best. 


Don’t play favourites. Readers are not fools. If 
all you print is rave reviews, they will catch 
on that you’re a cheerleader and not a serious 
critic. 


ANGLES FOR COVERAGE 


The following are ideas for getting away from 
the traditional “what I thought of it” type reviews: 


Interviews. Used as part of a review or feature. 
Q & A interviews are difficult to read, dull and 
draw too much attention to the “exclusive” 
nature of the interview. Don’t use too often, if at 
all, since it quickly becomes tiresome. Whatever 
you do, don’t droll all over the star. There are 
plenty of people out there to talk to. 


Comparative reviews. When you have two or 
more similar works you could write about, com- 
pare and contrast them in context with each other. 


Translational reviews. When a work has been 
translated from one art form to another (e.g. book 
to film), explain what that change meant. Take a 
look at the before and after, analyze both ends of 
the transformation. 


Culture news. Funding cuts in the Fine Arts 
department or censorship at the local art gallery 
are examples of news items that belong in /he 
Link’s Fringe Arts section. 


How TO WRITE ARTS 


Show, don’t tell. When you make a statement, 
qualify it with an example. Instead of saying “The 
show wasn’t very funny,” show how unfunny it 
was with an example. 


Use the correct tense. When writing about a stat- 
ic medium (paintings, films, photos) use the pre- 
sent tense: “Kitty Kelly's new biography is revea- 
ling...” When writing about a play or a concert, use 


the past tense because it is a completely unique 
moment in time: “Friday's concert was pretty bad.” 


Be honest. Don’t exaggerate your opinions to 
be more colorful or controversial. There is no 
need to be vicious if something is bad. The same 
restraint applies if you enjoyed it. 


Rebut yourself. When you have finished your 
first draft, ridicule and correct it right away. Prefer 
that to having your incompetence reproduced in 
10,000 copies for readers to make fun of. Don’t be 
too rough on yourself though. The idea is to 
improve awkward bits, not to trash an entire article. 


Keep an open mind. Never go anywhere with 
the preset idea of doing an attack or a laudatory 
review. 


WHAT TO AVOID 


Self-indulgence. No one cares about boring 
personal anecdotes. 


Critical clichés. “gripping plots,” “clean 
production,” “‘stunning,” “eclectic,” “a classic,” 
“among the year’s best,” etc. There are better 
ways of saying each of these things, usually by 
providing an example. 
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Giving away the plot. Don’t spoil the pleasure 
of your readers. Give only a brief sketch. Then go 
on to say how relevant the work is to them. 


Technical jargon. You are writing for a gen- 
eral student audience, not your honors degree in 


Fine Arts. 


Being too long. Brevity is the soul of wit. 


CHOOSE YOUR 
WORDS WISELY 


The Link strives to print progressive material, 
and it’s important to realize that the words you choose 
for your stories are as important as the subjects you 
discuss. 

The careful choice of words should not be mis- 
taken as political correctness or dismissed as seman- 
tics. The words you use make a difference. Just as we 
aim to raise people’s consciousness with the stories we 
do, we have a responsibility to do the same thing with 
the language we use as writers and editors. It’s easy to 
think we're doing a good enough job by including 
stories in the paper that most other papers wouldn’t 
even write. But part of writing progressive material is 
using language that is inclusive and sensitive. 


IT’S THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN WRITING 
“Twelve of Concordia’s handicapped were invited 
to speak to the Rector last week about 
accessibility on campus.” 
and 
“Twelve Concordia students with disabilities 
were invited to speak to the Rector last week 
about accessibility on campus.” 
or 
“Sparklers is a group for Concordia’s elderly.” 
and 
“Sparklers is a group of Concordia students 
who are seniors.” 


The idea is to put people first, and not to identify 
people by their differences. Many journalists de- 
humanize people they are writing about by writing 
“the disabled” or “the elderly” instead of “people with 
disabilities,” “older adults” or “seniors.” 

Think about the connotations of referring to a 
sexual abuse victim versus a survivor of sexual abuse. 
Such language serves to further marginalize already 
marginalized people and reduces the value of the cov- 
erage of often-ignored groups. Words should empow- 
er instead of victimize people. 


The Link is Concordia's independent newspaper. 

It was founded in 1980 upon the merger 

of the Georgian of Sir George Willams University, 
and Loyola News of Loyola College. 

We are always looking for writers, editors, 
photographers, artists, designers and all sorts 
of creative thinkers to contribute to the paper. 
If you'd like to get involved, drop by the office 

Or give us a call, and we'll put you to work, 
Most of Canada's best journalists got their start 

at student papers. Why not you? 


Staff meetings every Friday at 4 p.m. 
at the Link office, room 649 in Concordia’s 
Hall Building. Everyone is welcome. 
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Montreal, QC H3G 1M8 
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Thanks to Concordia’s New Student Program 
for making this project possible. 


